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ay be yielding to pres- 
n de ‘idedly reasonable and 
promises, urges fra- 
their scholarship. If, 
ertaking, the institu- 
ssful, one can easily imagine 


brought to 


nt by his membership in a fra 


bear 


ol pressure 


r the student’s benefit, there- 
izht to be in an institution just 
sis put on grades as is com 
t educational ideals pla ed 
student, and just as much em- 
ssible upon the educational ac- 
iselves, of which the grade is 
uuitward sig? 
rious is the abuse of grades for 
In large classes, in which the 
student gets but little contact 


her, grading is but slightly, if 
leasant by subjective con- 
then is a nuisance, to 
eause it forces them 

r students and to kee p records of 
ilts of the all of which takes 


tests, 


ergy. while we may sym- 
with the man who teaches only for 
of bread and butter, and would 
me and energy taken by the de- 
class management rather on 
r worthy object, we shall probably 
sh grades on his account. In 
sses, however, grading is a nui- 
uuse of the subjective condition of 
‘*Wer 


German 


} 


er relative to the student. 

hat, hat die Qual,’’ a 
says, and here is an application of 
anguish of 
fact that the 


ral truth in which the 
is intensified by the 

ts another human being of inti- 
ns. To minimize his own an- 


naturally gives the stu- 


teacher 
efit of the doubt, as most peo- 
relations 


nywhere in personal 
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After t prolonged inti laintane 
I small class said to consis S ted 
students (although ji ild g v 
difficult to mak scier stat 

the factor o1 tors which 

grading becomes a1 r be per 
sons, compara 1 

nees meeting and exchar r irtes 

n the street or in t rlor No re 
than we n l itances vh 
we ft k o I I ( el nen y 
meet them, can we ti our student-fmends 
W \ think eV al rt f nd 

ir ass l t necessarily 

la k 0 ra l ris } rat 

1 JUST) i SUSD T é ? ly 0 
( them nyust i s sn T } 
for a detailed deseriy t Su t 
condition existing betwee her and stu- 
dent atter months ) we Qe ¢ n \ 


whole chapter might be written about it 
Every teacher knows it. We can ever 
its existence statistically to any one who does 
not know it In the University of 
sourl, not only does the senior class receiy 
higher grades than the 
whose constituents many will never b 
seniors (this higher grading is hardly justi 
fiable, for the effect of the elimination of 
weaker students ought to be balanced by th 


increasing difficulty of the tasks given to 


those left), but any group of identical stu 
dents receives higher grades during the 
senior year than it rec 1 during its own 


freshman year, as if their tasks had been 


made easier in proportion to their advane 


ment. One of the causes of this higher 


grading is undoubtedly the one just men 
tioned. In their fres an year their 
teachers were not their ass ites In their 
senior year their teachers be e increas 
ingly their associates (nother proof of 
this significance of the personal relation. 
revealed by our statist s the t that 1 
a certain division the university in 
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which the nature of the work is apt to make 
students and instructors ‘‘chummy,’’ the 
grading is notoriously high, in spite of our 
efforts to prevent this by defining the 
grades. The practical conclusion to be 
drawn is that, if there is any possibility of 
relieving the teachers to any extent from 
having to report grades for their students, 
they ought to be so relieved and enabled to 
maintain the close human relation of 
teacher to student without at the end hav- 
ing to assume the inhuman attitude of tel 
ing each student bluntly what he is worth 
as a mere object. 

Having reached a well-balanced concep- 
tion of both the uses and abuses of grad- 
ing, we can proceed to consider the methods 
of administering grades. With respect to 
the uses made of grades, it is clear that they 
all depend on uniformity in the sense that, 
whatever the department or the teacher or 
the time, the meaning of the student’s 
grade must be as nearly as possible the 
same. Uniformity, therefore, is the first 
demand. With respect to the one abuse of 
the grades, we found that the student ought 
to be kept as much as possible from think- 
ing about the grade he made, the grade 
some One else made, or the grade he is 
going to make, in a particular department. 
It is of course perfectly legitimate and 
even highly desirable that a student should 
be conscious of his greater or less success 
in a department in which he has passed. 
and the teacher should aid him in becoming 
conscious of it, for it contributes to his suc- 
cess in choosing a profession. But the stu- 
dent ean find this out during the term. The 
final grade is not needed for this informa 
tion. The second demand, therefore, is 
the separation of the grade given to the 
student from the notion of its having been 
made in a particular department. None of 
the four uses to be made of grades requires 
that the grade be attached to a particular 


department. Thirdly, with res; 
second abuse, we found that th: 
ought to be relieved from the ang 
nected with having to make a 
grades for their students. Th: 
mand, therefore, is that the choi 
grade be made the business of a n 
of the institution, under rules as litt 
trary, but scientifically justifial 
rules under which the premium 
by an applicant for life insuran 
mined by a clerk of the insuran 
(not by a personal friend of the 
and that the teachers be conce: 
this only in so far as they furnis 
clerk the necessary information 
medical examiner furnishes to th: 
the insurance company the necess 
mation. Let us see how thes 
mands may best be supplied. 

In order to bring about greater uw! 
of the grading, the University of 
has used during the last seven 
method of defining the grades by 


quencies and of publishing 


teachers of the university at fre quent 


vals (nearly every semester) a cu 
list showing to what extent eac! 
has thus far succeeded in the pro; 
the definitions adopted. The ef 
educational science to establish st 
of measurement which can be agr 


and to insure by such standards uni 


in scholarship marks, have barely rm 


the level of high-school subjects 
have not even been extended over 
mentary-schoo] subjects, but only ov 
four of writing, drawing, arithmet 
position, and even here only wit! 


success. It will be many years u! 


ardization of teaching and marking ! 


the level of the college. Thus 
grades can not be defined in colle 
grees of standards, but only by 
quencies in the long run, amo! 
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; graded. This method used by the 

ty of Missouri can not be said to be 
Our former decided lack of 
ty was at once reduced two thirds. 


e7 
ssitul. 


third remained and still remains. 
iller amount of disparity, being due 
vy to causes too complex to be easily 


would 


ed. not be a very serious 
More serious is the fact that there 
vs, in our statistical lists, a few 
is deviations at both ends of the 


They are the result, mainly, of the 


t all the time new teachers enter the 
ng staff of the university, either 
teachers or teachers coming from 


nstitutions, having to get acclimated, 
speak; and this acclimatization takes 
ber of years in some individual cases. 
rn thus that our method of relying 
ted the 
lite successful in the end if we have 


publicity of grading, 


ence, is nevertheless Too slow a 


1 to be called a complete success 
ich injustice results during the years 
ndividual teacher’s adaptation. 
iblication in the faculty of these sta- 
reports has also, besides its many 
features, this objectionable one 
tain deviations from the norm which 
to be quite justified by the nature of 
‘can not always be justified in the 
tself without enormously extending 
report thus is likely to assume in 
its phases an aspect of personal 
n which is neither intended nor just. 
it ly, the remedies discussed below 
of the 


| quite naturally also eliminate 


elimination 


two abuses of 
g wil 
rmous deviations above mentioned 
is find an additional justification. 
y will also do away with the neces 
statistical 


grades have been distributed 


publishing reports on 
by 


us teachers, thus resulting in a 


{ rable 


economy. 
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The s nd . . yn of 
the grade given to the student f1 the 
notion of its having n made in a par 
ticular departmet he ease with which 
this ean be aceon plishe | rs quite 
astonishing to me now Sim] ideas ar 
often r alized slow] | ok a long time 
for me to real e This, | ) to ny col 
league in the school of engineering. Pro 
fessor A. L. Hyde, the simple suggestion 
that, if the teachers give nothing but the 
necessary information on the basis of which 
a clerk computes the grade. this clerk 
night as well, or rather better. « ympute an 
average grade for the total semester’s work 
of each student instead 1 grade for each 
course taken by the student The compu 
tation must in any case, whether made by a 
clerk or by the teacher himself, be econ 


bilities, 


sidered in the light proba 


4 ‘ t 
| 1 on 


nase 
ing from four teachers, the 


If the 


computat on informat on eom 


is 


probable error 


is only one half (2 being the 


square root 


of 4) of what it would be if the grade were 
computed from information coming from 
a single teacher. For example, if a student 
is by necessity given by one teacher one 
gra although the chances are even that 
this or the next higher is th grade he d 

serves—if mputed = fi formation 
given by four rs, the probability that 
the higher or riven oO} s t yroper 
grade would he only as one is to two. We 

obtain thus, | t student only one 
grade for rk d during the 
semester in al] of his irses, ft advan 

tages at the same tim We prevent him 
from brooding over the notion of having 
made his grade inder any particular 
teacher in any part r department, and 
we obtain a much greater probability that 
the grade which goes on record is the grade 
which he deserves. We |} ilready men- 
tioned, on the negative side, that all the 
uses that can be made of grades are inde- 
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pendent of attaching the 2 le to a parti ist a successful t 
ular course, al ndeed more easily servec Mr, ¢ nd a lit ss success 
by tota ste! les n by cours thers of those who worked 
grades ng s semester toward a 

The t i nd wi ind to be th Ther t intl ! 
liberation { ers ft the burden dent s uns ssful, ut 
of | r grades. Grades, W s reported failure 
havi ! nD efined 01 by their f1 though indicating thal S 
quenci Frequency definitions are but th 10 often conveys the 1d 
expression fact that equal rank is unsuU ssful simply |! 
differences have probably more significance wer than teacher or student 
at the tv nds of the total array of stu reasonably or unreasonadly 
dents than near th idl For examp! expecting. No one is likely t 
the difference between the frst ind tl! ertain rank number h th 
eleventh among a hundred is pr bably more with which he exp ets a cert 
significant than the difference between th: ship mark. At least, students 
thirty-first and the torty frst ina hundred. asked have t ld me so 

ling therefore is rank From theory us turn t 


At the basis of gra 
ing. We need only be consistent, then, and Difficulties looming high when 
require that the teacher, instead of first is consid red ott 


computing fron the rank numbers and then ing if we have just enterprise 
for his students as we do apply the theory. Let us tak 


reporting grades 
nee and only the rank num- 4 
of semesters, le t us 


1 
From this infor- ers had reported mere rank nu 


stead of grades, and let us now 


‘tually done by a stu lent during 
} 4 


now, report at o 
hcl 


bers of the members of his class (and of assumeé 


also the failures 


mation, given by all the teachers of a stu 
dent, the clerk can compute the average 


course 


original rank reports and all tl 

semester grade of each student for the work — tions to be made by the comput 

has passed. This is clearly the college. Then let us see J 

not a new system taking the place of the use the re 

hut a mere growth of the one purposes for which any colleg 
ts students. And 


one we h ive Dl 
records of its stud 


in which he 
ord thus obtained 


we have, a further development in the sam¢ 

direction-—something still better taking the 

place of som thing good. For the eonscien- of the record the amount of cle 
anxious to do no in- large or sma 

to apply it. 


sider in connection with the use 


tious teacher who 1s 
justice the hetween one grade and 
the bottom of the 


es excruciating when the Look at 


] 
i 
ecord sheet, at the five | 


} 


another is much 
re defined by their fr quencies than olar 
Gned. But the choice over the entry 
In the first column we find the 


orades a 
when they are und 
hotween one rank number and another is 
ting for the teacher. He bers, in the second the 
in the third the hours per Wt 
ester. Further to the right 


‘First semest 


‘ 


>i 1] less exerucia 


does not have to tell the student what he is 
‘oct. He tells him, as 4 


1 
mere opyeet. 


longed personal relation, columns 
In these columns we find dirt 


} 
worth as a 


result of a pr 
that in his opinion he, Mr. A., seemed to be 


headed ‘*Rank’”’ al 


i 
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wha ! For ex 
amp! te ! s reported 
seventi i I I I | S al 
ones i! t ! re) I S 
sity for t tion strar of 
stat s tellir t S they hav 
graded. 11 ' 1 the 
pul I ! 4 te ther 
thi sed ng t 
to u { 1 of ranking as is 
ol ir 1 1 a rdar 
recul l¢ d by t Un sity oO 
Mis ri in 1908 The need for suel 
fo. i n nd n has nis 
W hie 1 te her ris to the registral 
the very rank n his students 
and failur for thos 1 his opin 
ion ought to repeat, but no grades other 
than the lu S The office 1 s Saves a 
great amount ol lerical labor o reparing 
and thy t of printing, the statistical 
tables which have becon superfluous If 


better, for mere clerical work ought to be 
aced on elerks in the office, not on thi 
teachers. 

Let us eontinue our discussion of the 
record for the last semester on the sheet 
The next column eontains the rank num- 
bers per centum. For example, being the 
seventh among thirty one is the same as 
being the twenty-third in a_ hundred. 
Therefore 23 is recorded. This ‘*‘computa- 
tion’’ requires only a few seconds, because 
the clerk does not compute the value 23 at 
all, but simply looks in Crelle’s Caleulating 
Tables on table 31 for the value 7 and finds 
as corresponding value 23. The next col- 
umn is the product of two factors, the 
number of hours and the rank per centum. 
Kor example, 69, as being } times 23. 
These values are easily written in by the 


clerk. They are not later of any particular 


tu | R 
urs ~ 
S este! S 
Ss 4 I 
Ul n 1 
i Y ( rl 
rest to 
‘ my 
ra 11S 
yr fT \ 
quire a I 
» WI I 
rank num! 
eans 
n lo hou 
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is l rt ju ‘ 
| f = Aas 
] ing dat 
. ’ 
tal These Dy? Let 
7 + rat ~T + 
i S 
e hours 
tT r } rar , y 
LD tH] Ss Vt cr T 
— . . 
3o7 divided by 15 
- , 
Ss ind 1n i S 
J 
i l } here 
Sp ine to mdi 
ay His se S 
’ 
superior na is ft 
eourses to the stud 
els vho has the 1 
> 
his gi les But ~ 
on the l rd Ss} t 
>) ] 4 
ver 24 already stands 
Havir 4 made a supe! 
s. he receives 10 per 


iSt column as 
ward that p 
the courses are 


ce 


' 
IS superfiuous 


ach of tl 


therefore 


( 


if 


ra 


S 


‘ 


+ 


ive 


not 


This means a consi 


‘ular degree. SS 


lited toward tl 


oO compute The 


eourses separ 


separately 


7 
lerable Saving 


labor. Toward other degrees, ho 
the student is also a eandidat 
only two of the five courses art 


Therefore 


eredit is entered se} 


as 3.3 hours and added 
r as 6.6 hours The rl 
s method of recording 


with its sin plicity and the small 


an error creeping in without being 


is obvious. 


Directly 


there are two columns the use o 


serves to 


follow ing the Cc ylumn 


the 
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s an entry F r a five-hour 
h naturally means that the 
s failed in this course. It is 
innecessary to compute for this 


rank per centum and this space 
fourth line there is 
n the column P. The purpose of 


It se 


‘rtain courses or whole de 


nn is the following ns desir 


ts from the requirement of ranking 
in graduat 
And in 


1 
this re 


ts. For example, 
Ss seems unnecessary. 
lergraduate courses 
nt seems undesirable. In physical 
r in the University of Missouri, th 
charge tells me, it s 


r in 


pra 
possible to rank the students. It 
any but attendance 
ls when the student plays tennis or 

er the country. In courses in which 
stitution authorizes dispensation wit! 

imbers, there is entered in the one 
her column either a P or an F 
When 


semester 


g simply passed or failed. 

sum up, as for the first 
ll, we write in the hours column only 
umber of hours for which a ranking 
s reported, that is 10. In the follow- 
lumn we write the number of hours 
‘+h a mere pass has been recorded ; 


the following column the failure 


Proceeding to the right from these 
1 and 5, we find the total of the 


of rank hours as 555. This having 


, 


ide in 10 hours, the average semester 
s recorded as 55, and the cumulative 
re rank as the same. The grade of 
‘or the semester being medium,’ 10 
ire worth 10 plain hours of credit, 
ass hour added makes 11 hours of 
vhich we record toward the degrees 
proper columns to the right. 
r the 1910-11 we 


1D hours taken with a ranking grade, 


second semester 


pare the 1 scussion at tl et nd of this paper 
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. pass g . T 
student's averag . ster. it 
he 15 hours ? s HOD 
livided vi] } S His 
redit 1 rd t lo 1 i 
s. 16 hours diy ’ +} 
mmulative data at ster 
rh studen has f 2.) 
ranking grade, 2 irs 3 vrads 
ndo] rs 1] ver 

‘ u rank 2 sis 121 

vided by 25 . He 

s 27 rs red 

In t . st k 
r the st is lred 1] 
erad sl ! I] , s 4 

nly 13.1 rs rt 16 hours 
taken 

If we consider t t t . ! 
ship or an honor st lin 
of cumulative data ve find that t 
student has an averag l ati ranl 

11 in a hundred, for 100 hours as it } 
pens, with 2 pass hours in addition and 5 
failure hours, and ered f 83.2, 88.2 and 
101.1 toward various rrees The aver 
ge rank of 51 is no distinction. Therefor 


he will pro! 


+ } 


ably I 


average rank of 
scholarship, an 


f'.}] : 
auing in 


however, are exceeding 


applying for scholars 

By using the 
for comparison, we do 
objectionable featur 
ods of comparing 
and groups 


+ 
bie 


4 


studs nts 


have most recently ass 


s 5 f lure h rs 
] liat e I nk 
n a hundred, he 
lr tive to the 
lidates r the 
th respe his 
lure hours 
i! \ 1 , ir 
ranking students 
rant is 1 Asis 
wit 1 highly 

r pr sent met! 
g students, 
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pose to the tour passing era ies the values The 


I 
115, 110, 100 and 85, and to the failure’ different from that of grades 


grade zero. It is plain that there is no such There is still an important 
jump in a student’s accomplishment from considered when teachers rep 
the lowest passing grade to failure On registrar no grades, but rank nu 
scientific grounds this Jump is inexcusable. stead, namely, the influer 
It has been exeused on practical grounds by _ size of a class. Imagine th 
saving that vy +] student 1 ved ss in wl re 2} : 
zero credit Su i] 1s ld l nts Ss s her I 
cate ft r ] rat r + ) tual s l and 2? It ild no , 
matul [ S id nits n Oo reoirety , , | @ d , 
We ] sin 1 ¢ vorse ’ ring entu ) . , ¢ 
thu ] re neo S 100 r Y ] ? + 
lower or r c ling teachers out a I LT ul 
‘ » , ) vile? 
! Y Vv i no cs ] ’ e nv Ss l S G 
1A l! S if o i ’ r9 t ’ the if I NK ! ( its | 
: . 4 — ae 
conditions 1S is ssarvy that nu 1 DY é 
1 } 
many repeat t irs ly 1 ver taken 1n the s es ster, injus 
. »] 4 
} h erading . oO or al , ’ result. In orde} » reduce 
if iy ret ; 
dinary nu I veh grades to thos injus ya [ l 
I tior tana) thara ber must be fixed h is to be 
who pass I | l ) rs 1ere 
+} rot ) hoth +} + 
S ho ¢€ ise O T Ss ral n n pra id : - Ly Dy ; , ' : 
. > . -" rorw ? . +} y y | y ~ 
tical grounds, for, \ le the student may snares y —_ 


be conceived of as a receiver of credits 


to reduc probability of 
(though this ought to a verv secondarv reduce the probability of injus 
minimum are quite numerou [ 
notion, serving the purpose o easuring . ta AMCTOUS 
ore abstain from discussing ther 
his growing maturity), the teacher is cer- 


—- es mention merely that about 12 se: 
tainly not to be conceived of as a dealer in ' . 
in the size ol the el iSS TO De assu 
eredits. The two distinctions (1) between 
“ , purpose. In a class of two, tl 
‘ ; nre ] ») } tu  ¢ 

pass and failure and (2) between lower and 

higher grades among those who pass ought Al the questions entering 
to be kept strictly ipart, as we have kept 
them in the introduction of this paper and 
also in the recording method illustrated by college of arts and science. sessior 


the record sheet reproduced—unless we do There were 384 classes in the first sem¢ 


not mind committing scientific blunders, the second, a total 776 for the s 
} 

. . : stri tio ing a a al 
not a rare thing, unfortunately, in educa- 5 ; 
tional matters. Students. under this 

Size ) ) 9 ) 
me thod. we sh il] Con par Dy their ave rage ( . 
? isses at Sh Hs 
cumulative rank numbers, using common : 
S176 10—49 } f ‘ 
sense with respect to failures if there are Classes 8 { 
any. And teachers and their classes we Size .. 80-89 90-99 


shall compare, not by credits dealt out by Classes .. 6 8 
} 


the teachers, but only 


r +} . ¢ 4 : 1 ’ . 
yy the percentage Of Of no real value w 1 be the avera; 
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ay report the rank numbers 1 and 
regards both students as 
But he may report any two of 
ve numbers from 1 to 12. The 
cords, for the student first 
rank 


nds to first among 12, that is, 8 per 


then r 


two, the per centum which 


1 for the student second among 
rank per centum which corresponds 
1 among 12, that is, 17 per centum. 
teacher had reported for these 
nts, happening to be both of little 
the rank numbers 7 and 12 (which 


» select from the first 


the 
er centum, the 


hole method can be briefly de- 


the right t 


} 


num would 


registrar 


Prs 
ranks of 58 and 
The w 
| by saying: The registrar regards in 
the 


12 as if 


‘‘among’’ of record sheet 


nn 


er smaller than it wer 


1 the teacher may utilize this fact 


lingly. If the teacher pays no atten- 
t, the resulting harm is a negligible 


ty, provided ‘‘the number’’ is no 
than 12, 

possible difficulty has already 
nted at. Its solution should now be 
ssly stated. If the first the 
nd student seem to be the 


and 
equal, 
er, instead of reporting the rank num- 
l and 2, both that 
whieh stands in the middle of 1 and 
Take the following more ex- 


may report for 


t is, 14. 


a value to have 


é average is too abstract 
ificance for a concrete problem like this. 
Significance is the median, which is 16. 
are as many classes of more than 
as there are classes of less than 16 
Still more significant is the mode. This 
e neighborhood of 16. The greatest 


not at all 


g of courses is not around 16, 
lecade, but in the first decade. The 
be chosen should therefore differ from 
é rection of the first decade. This con- 


fulfilled by a size of 12. Let us also 
it more than a third of all classes have 


10 students each. 


AND 


SOCTE TY 


tended eas Ss 
eg RE a aS a 
the se ynd in rank it s 
not distinguis] veen 1 t 
and fifth. Hk ist then 1 
of these three t rank irtl 
s in the middk ong 3,4 1 
following thr stu ts | 
ranks sixth, seventh and eig 

n not distinguis he next s 


absolutely re 
class be 
The teacher may report his 
groups 
ous the groups, 
when each sti 


} 
‘lasSS 1S Sinai 


number. 


of two above considered as an example 
the teacher groups the two tog 


ong 12 It 


rank as 14 an 
just that in 


will 
this cast 
high as first among 12 
the principle that, the larger 
equals, the less the probability 
, ] . 


deserve a mm irk OL ¢ 


We finally have to consider w] 


perhaps call the historical as] 
case. A method of ad nis 
thing may be very good, but 
theless be of the natur Lr 
should advise against ti! I \ 
brought about an eno is re’ 
that which plays a role in hu 
tion. We are fortunate to | 


whether and to what ext 
discuss ] 


here 


the work done by the students 


results In a revi 


st and 
" 
irth 

r’ ‘ 


If no } 
St ldents 

} LUIS 

’ and 14 
1 I nk 
rt} It 

\ LIS 
a\ (Y 

5 S YT) 
lent of tl 
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order requiring that every teacher report, 
at the end of the second semester of the last 
session, for each student not only his grade, 
but also his rank number in the class. The 
following table shows how the average rank 
numbers of 416 students, selected at random 


by taking all those whose names begin w th 


A, B and C. distribute themselves. 


average rank numbers avoid the ends and 
bunch in the center of the series. Second, 
there are more numbers of high than of 
low average rank per centum; for example, 
there are 53 of the erage rank from 1 to 
20 as against 31 of the average rank from 
81 to 100. This latter tendency is due to 
the exceptional treatment which we felt 
it necessary to give to small classes, of 
welve or less than twelve students. Let 
us now apply the distribution as found in 
detail, for each of the rank numbers 1 to 
100 separate, not reproduced here. It seems 
best to divide the students into the fiv 
classes of 5 per cent., 20 per cent., 00 per 
cent., 20 per cent. and 5 per cent. We no 
find as a matter of fact that, in order to 
divide the 416 students approximately into 
these classes, trying to choose, at the same 
time, round figures for the dividing points, 
we must place into the first class (excellent 
all the numbers from 1 to 10, into the 
second (superior) the numbers from 11 to 
30, into the third (medium) the numbers 
from 31 to 65, into the fourth (inferior 
the numbers from 66 to 85, and into the 
fifth (poor) the numbers from 86 to 100. 
The question left is that of the credit 
which these 416 students actually received 
under the grading and credit system of the 
University of Missouri compared with the 


eredit which they would have received if 


’ 7 
been applied to tl The 41 
. | - 7 1 . 
recelved I > wh i } irs ! 
ASSé | + 27s va + nal } 1? 
thev fail ’ n dist val 
nn ‘Tl I 2,682 irs ol t 
rhe Ss ma se ester ¢ ist Ss 
1a] ] 
ictual amount redalt 1s ft 
} ) 

deviat \ ut 2 ] cent 
ougt to have PPT i Nt Dobbs 

T Ss die ! ‘ T 1 t i _ 
distribut { ! 

) : 
1CuUlty, n nsequence pu 
] r Tiy ry? y 
Oo ieaisia ve p ) ] oO 
tT! tT semes ’ oft ] s() >TNé rst 
1 1D To Ti I ne 2) Pp 
t} r ne XT a) pe I t y | ant 
1 
det Let IS Se¢ now now 1} 
same students would have 17 
‘ hy th ‘ 


of passing grad 
putation by my 
the first group 


hours of credit: 


would have received 1,365. The third g 


hours and r 


under the new sy} 


passed in 3.059 hours and receiv 


hours of ered 


would have re 


under the new syste? 
*( ive d 3.059. T} e 


group passed in 990 hours and r 


914 hours of credit: under the n 


they would hav 


received 891, 


group passed in 61 hours and r 


hours of credit: 


under the new s} 


would have received 49. For 


1 


hours passed th 


ef ved 5.621 hours of credit. wl 


a deviation of 


5.567. This is 


former, since thi 


only one per 
a better result 


deviation from 


, 


students would 


y 
} 


Sti 


+} 
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Moreover, by considering a_ to st , 


her 1.000 or 10.000) of stu- 


ding points between the five prepar yun ! rds 
iverage semester ranks per 
we accepted roughly as 10, f ho of recreat ible 


85 n without difficulty be deter- concerns of 1 schoo 
S exactly tha if deviation of Lt " i tor vit i not 


m par becomes zero; and do the work of tial 


! ad nistrative adj istment, eau [101 the i? set 
repeated legislation. “oopera ind 
t fear, therefore, that this the mut hari y lm | school 
result in disappointing the and other 
\ t they have the right features rr l [ r tiva 


the method with which they 


iar. The new method is The s 1s 


s nor in any other respect a_ strategic age! thi best 
e one now in use in th ntelligenece and st lards n cul 


t does away with any of its ture may and must rear 

tures. Let us especially em- ing of the your 

the records of the institution Every vital va a te 

n accordance with this method, 1s integrally bound up wit pendent 

| the standing of any partie- upon health, | rt 
lent in any particular course. human welfare. In accord th 4 ‘ 


ethod ineludes every valuable principles the « lucatior progral a 


} 


the present method—and more, cepting many features not thought of a 
+ fi W years ro and pr l i! if 

Max F, Meyer ; 
AF : cepted often with reluctance by many at 


the present tin In not a vy part lars 


and espec ally n | | Ss Ol | tor re 
CHILD WELFARE AND RURAL ities a til 1 
lé 1iitt ) Lileé rey ? \ ? ; iren 
SCHOOLS ie 
the city scho have m wh more 
IN 18 the diseoverv and develop- . ' 
- : : rapid progress than th ntry 
. of personality—of all the elements r ae , a ee 
‘ie : ; nprejudiced study o nad nd sta 
es of personality which are ; ee ie 
, i . iv tistics results 1n expos | neiu 
or the business of life. The pres- ne , 
; : sions |! nh Startiil na 
ption of education delegates to About half of the 20.0 
the task of standardizing and se SP tas ae 
aE ; dren in tl United S nding 
ng all of the measures involved in es 
‘ the rural schools 
process of child nurture and rf. I 
. : ; ouncrs eniidre! trend ry 1 rura 
Nothing ean be left entirely 
7 SCNOOIS ire ~ (i 
le ition could even be defended by cappe d by more pl i! 
‘ due to excluding the failures. If children of tl - all tl 
been considered as ‘‘poor’’ an =e 
, poe ind children ¢ \ tru 
er hour like t ther credits of | 
) ] } fir ites I “ I / i ‘ 
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century es] drawn much of the — simply problem of the ru 
best human sto rom 1 ountry to the the tal t rul 1] ng 
elt S 3 oO? t } { { ’ the S crea NPress r pro ] 
I 

moveme! pu O ip I rr I ! I oO Ss | l 
mort | hun n material to the rural re ty and national perpel T\ lt 
PIO! t} a iway i! 1 then Ss ( pede emi ¢ Ly eonsery | 
receives striking coineid or i! essent dan 
tior rror \ tal S SI S T1O res ? - T sSapD 

| p to 1910 tne ad th rate N Yor must ¢ t tl Sel S 
City W ! ter 1 i! } I dist? Ss ol S T s V i Ss 10ca ind VOL 


in conform with the traditional and still problem of fu il char 
prevalent b { that the country furnishes onal scop ig for solut 
conditions more favorable to health than present time 

the city Since 1910, however, the death The second reason for tl 
rate in rural New York has been greater  feriority of country school chil 
than in New York City, and ditions in country peo] n general is tl 


| 
New York state may be taken, on the ence and art of human livir 


whole, as typical of the country in general. serving and improving huma 
It is apparent that within the last decade general human welfare, have 
the tual and vaunted physical superior much more 1 y in the cities 
ity of e try people and lren over country districts. The problem 
those living in the city has been reversed, and comfort as affected by e 
and now it is confidently affirmed that for population and many other e 
the entire population, city dwellers are urban life have thrust themsely 
more healthy than those who dwell in rural man attentio1 have 1 V 
districts; city life is more healthful than = sideration. The art of hum 


rial for the cities and for the nation must the father on the farm. The f 
still come from the country. If rural tively raises everything else mor 


‘ 


America is still to be a satisfae 


ory nursery and. as a rule. more success 
for human life, it must be ma 
and attractiv It must furnish a generous Country children deserve as 1 
fraction of the best of the population and and happiness as city childre: 

it must provid » conditions favorable for the Country children are entitled 
cultivation of the best, at least so far as ful eultivation as the crops and 


the biologie and all th fundamental quaii- The third eondition whi rh | 
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, 

home and the country school are, 
rage, less sanitary and healthful 
‘ity home and the city school. It 


assumed that because the country 
s all the features of the country, he 


rse surrounded by fortunate and 


But the possession 


The 


insanitary in 


onditions. 
it-doors is far from enough. 


as a rule, 


s home is, 


respects. It is often terribly un- 
1 and the dwellers in the house are 
hours a day with bad air. Coun- 


er and food are less wholesome than 


} 


nd food in the city. The standards 


the American farm, when 


r on 
by the accepted principles of sani- 


nd hygiene, are alarmingly defee- 


school, from the standpoint 


ila 


th and general fitness for its im- 


t use, is the worst type of building 
whole country, including not only 
es of buildings used for human 


for live stock 


Rural 


but also those used 


domestic animals. schools 


the average, less adequate for their 


than prisons, asylums, almshouses, 


s, dairy-barns, pig-pens, chicken- 


es, dog-kennels are for their uses. 


healthfulness and attractiveness of 
iral school the 
nd general welfare of the country 


and, even more, 
en, are absolutely essential to the en- 
of 


the very life and welfare of thé na- 


the children themselves 


\ being 


is a whole, 
il provisions for the welfare of 


children should inelude the 


SC 100] 


; 


ary and attractive schoolhouses and 
ls. Our Committee on Health Prob- 


n Education has issued an 8-page 


‘t entitled ‘‘Minimum Health Require- 


ts for Rural Schools.’’ 


Forty thousand 
of this report have been distributed 
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through the co 


the | Ss 


four months aft 


tributed wi 
7 al cop CS 


Claxton, 


of Edueation, ha 


of t 


rural 


his pamphlet 
school d 
Through a rene 
beth MeCormiel] 
be 


edition 


has 


moneyv 


larger 


It is fully evi 


requests for inf 


ready rece 
spreading of 
reports will st: 
finishes. Our e 
20-chart winged 


stalled in the S} 


Bureau of Edueat 
he Ey 


cation in t 


Franeisco Ch 
Statistics state! 
other graph ce me 
cogent form \y 

for the provis 
measures intend: 
health and welt 
the United Stat 
will be supplied 
favorable centers 


proved 


ved bi 


irtesy and operation of 
iu of Ed ! Within 
r these 1 rts re dis 
requests tor Y1.000 addi 
ur National Commissioner 
s asked for 750.000 copies 


ds ol the 


tricts . intry 
rous m the Eliza 
Fund in Chicago, enough 
n provided to print this 
hese pamphiets will be 
the coming year 
dent, how r, from the 
rmatio nd gcuidanes al 
\ i! mmittee, that the 
ese three-quarter million 
mor vork tor us than it 
mmittee has prepared a 


which is 


ace provid d for the U. S 


ation in the Palace of Edu 
K pos , rounds in San 
se charts, by the use of 
nents | rraphs and 
ns, attempt to present in 
timely suc¢estions 
mprovement of 
d to promotion of the 
re of school children in 
( 3 4 this <hibit 
tor state fairs and other 
publicity 
Ss | Sul 4 mn 
s for country school chil 
dren is that their teac} should be better 
trained and _ bet 
teachers hay 7 
sional duties thi 


They must, fro: 


stances, have a 

sume larger res 
specialized and s 
insure to the e 


ter paid Rural school 
wider 1 re of profes 
m tenchers schools 
n ti , ire oO ireum 
y owled ind as 
, } \ han the more 
) seq] teachers to 
aan “e hildren all 
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ceived muel ~ , } the | ' rtu , 
tion t} ! i { ; . 4 
LIOTl l S | STC! n expel nent 
th t re © ; g 
Phis pr l | . Ss ) } } 
The ' ts < S \ id v4 ec na ’ 
but I l rs ? l! ty 
iL mpror 1 it r 
wswe nprovea I mos 
: i 
1! l | ~ ] ? ims S Wy 7 og 
prov { l i! I I i l 1 ! ? norrs 
rural! KIS Ss i! I ! . 5 ytul torts Ss 
Tas mu potent i \ l » SO Ss that w may Sssict } 
amination and ! are ist iS essent the entir _~ 
{ ] ‘ _ ‘ ry ’ 

and as feasible with suitable adaptation o lhe problem of advane 
railahl ail eats ; ; 
avaliabie and poss ALencies man ceuiture rn at UIT? 


In the next place, the school régime must different from that of the 


provide adegq ate health eare oft pup ls, 1n latter the best qgadeas are 
eluding practical health instruction based brought into contact with 
on actual inculeation of all health habits _ ple For many in our 
for their own care and for their helpfu through poverty of the mat 
service in assisting and often leading of lit ntelleetual and soe 


the health ire of the school ff their own phys Cal a bounteous ph 


homes and of the community in which they quently supplies the lack. In 
live Count Vv sehool children also need on the ther hand, the farmers 
well-adapted warm school lunches quite as persuaded to use their ow 
much as childr n city schools. It is provide adequately for the w 
fully evident that country children in the families and, most of 

iveregate suffer as much as, if not mor dren. 


than, city school children from malnutt To carry this pr 


tion, from improper food which amounts ment directly to tl oun 
to fractional starvation would b lvisal nd ine 


: . . 
schoo DY [ (’ nmuUunity and DV the sta 


for correction and removal of all remed 


able, injurious physieal defects eas s 

ind methods employed successfully in tl ever, the ag y endowed by 
cities for thes Irposes { not | star ror the a mpiishme! 
app! d | same way the rural spe al task o LJ el v 
schools, but rm hildren must not be so [HOMAS 
woetullvy neglected s is th case at pres . ; 

- : ( i 
ent; and wavs and means, adequate and Prob ; Rducat 
aeeeD le. must speedily found and put ( T ; 
into ope f tree th hild in the N} } x 
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‘HE DUTIES OF A BOARD OF eS ae eT a 
EDUCATION: ee ten ld taal Soc 
terested in the welfare of the ©! 


s city. I have often thought “© conduct of | S s S n 


; taking a keener interest in public "tees are s : stat 
in any other city I know, ™ rk nd xe! s ! 
war students that the best schools Periodically t] 
West. which means that they are depan l » bring 
t of the United States. You have e board t \ 
to talk not about your board and ns re man 
us, for, except in a general way, Che board is respons peop 
know what they are, but about It would thet s ‘ \ 
lueation in general. So nothing ‘'! respon tv tor 1 ire f ndu 
[ shall say 1s personal or to be con the sel scould1 i : i 


s arising out of this situation. I 
ity a little while ago in New York York has said, ‘*thus mes a city tun 


taught me rood deal about boards lon ¢ Xposed irl in 
mm. pal } TICs nd ! ry s 
war is bringing home to each of us inagement t ! vy d 
estion under what conditions men P@rtnents. 
rk together best. It is proving that rhe theory of the state is t ed tion 
s a value in organization. It is also '5 8° }!™ portant a responsibiit) it 1s 
¢ that trust is indispensable. There not be put into one bag with U hers 
» lessons that it teaches me, that if but must be safeguarded by being man 
to have peace and effective work, we iged by itself and protected by an in 
trust each other. The second is that pendent staff of officers—that the childr 


re to do what we set out to do. if we are prele rred creditors OL the state 


t i ‘complish our purposes, we must Our government Is a government ¢ 
uur problem and organize our work. hecks and balances he g nt 

| understand that the board of education the city is entrusted n ly ineers 

ymmmittee of citizens appointed by the (As a cheek upon t! n t} 

inity to look after its school inter- "ising generation is entrusted to another 

The law directs that it should be “oVermment and education are two differ 

ent Tunetions, Superi Soldan con 


1. and the law regulates its action. 
inder the law, and is there to carry 


law and to protect the law. The “*'s of government should tal s different 
duty of every school board in this rom the point rs 0 
s to know the law of its under- ¢@ucation should y deals 

ind to earry it out. with the present; 1 nsuits t! 

second duty is to defend it. Ac- futur 

* to the law in this state education So we have in S two age! 
state affair, and not a municipal affair, “les Of sovernmel iting 1 
le state is divided into school dis gether for 1 lults re 
the board of edueat yf other looking | ri atu ind 

o , , nsulting for t \ th lren 
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If education becomes a department of the 
city, there is no need for a board of educa- 
tion. The city council becomes the real 
and the children scramble for their 
rights with the other departments. I hope 
you will look into this subject carefully, and 
if you do, I think you will do all in your 
power to continue the established policy of 


board, 


the state from the beginning and keep the 
schools independent. 

The board of education then 
mittee of citizens to carry out the school 


is a com- 


law and to protect it. 

It is not, I think, a committee appointed 
to teach the children, but rather to see that 
the teachers are provided. It is not a com- 
mittee to write the text-books. It is not a 
committee to build the building, but to see 
that the buildings are built. It is not a 
committee to supervise the teachers, but to 
see that their work is properly supervised. 
In short, this committee is appointed not to 
do the job itself, but to get it done. 
has a staff 
employs to do the work. It itself does not 
it directs the staff to do it, and 


Every 


board of edueation which it 


do the work: 


in the doing of it. It must study its job and 


separate what it is to do from what its 
staff Most boards of education 


fail to do this, and instead run a race with 


is to do. 
the superintendent as to who shall select 
the teachers, make the plans for the build- 
ings, make the course of study. Confusion 
and perpetual conflict are the result. 

The board must systematize its work. It 
must tell every person in its employ what 
it is going to do, and what he must do. 
After it decides what the law is, it must 
make its own by-laws. When it studies its 
job, I think it will find that it is a legis- 
lative body whose chief duty is to make 
rules for its work, and to systematize the 
work of its staff—to decide and determine 
what the policies of the school department 


are to be, and call for reports at regular and 
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irregular intervals from its several] 
ployees as to what they are doing ar 
what success. 

The board of education is to see that + 
It is not to 


It shapes the policies, it 


schools are properly run. 
them itself. 
cides what is to be done. It employs agents 
to advise with it and carry out its inst; 
tions. If it were a board of directors ; 
hospital, it would employ the most sk 
physician it could find, and then I think j; 
would ask him what sort of a building 
hospital required, what sort of a stafi 
needed, what sort of supplies it had to k 
in stock, and how much money was 

I think that aft 


had found the right man it would say | 


pensable for its work. 


him: Everything that is to be done her 
for one end—the welfare of the patient 
whenever buildings are to be built, t} 
are to be hospital buildings, and you 1 
see to it that they meet the requirement 
whenever physicians or nurses are to be « 
ployed, they must be the best people t 
ean possibly be gotten for hospital 

We trust you to find out that they ar 
we are going to hold you responsibl 
picking them out and recommending t} 
employment to us. We are going to w 
you very closely upon this point, for sk 
ful treatment of the sick is the one gr 
thing which we are determined to hav 
And whatever supplies are needed you s! 
tell us and we shall authorize you to pur 
chase them. Everything that you re 
mend, we are going to ask you to just 
in one way only—that it is indispensab| 
the business of running a hospital. 1 
business is one, every part of it must 


You 


whom we put in charge of it. 


are the ex] 
We are her 


yr 


tribute to one end. 


to see that you do your work, and you 
to keep us convinced that the work is being 
done in the fashion that we want it dor 

If anything new is to be done you shal 
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. us that it is necessary. In so far regard to what has hitherto been done, I 

an. we shall supply all that is neces- think the board of edueation should next 

sary. but you shall make a rigid accounting call upon the superintendent for an outline 
for every cent that comes in and for of the policy which he proposes for the 
ent that is spent, and we shall watch future development of the system, and re- 
results which you get with the utmost quire him to consult with his staff in form- 

7" re. ing it. One great trouble with education 
| think the business of running schools isin this country is that it has had no policies. 

expert business, and that the board of It has been a sort of a grab-bag gcame—get 

ition should see that they are run and all you can while the getting is good. I do 

should not run them. Since the business is, not see why any superintendent who studies 

es ' f it. directed to one end, it should be _ his situation can not tell in outline what his 
er the care of one general manager, and system of schools seems to lack, and what 

since that one end is the education of the would make it a better system of schools, 

iren, that general manager must be an’ and in what order it seems to him that the 
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ing ntinued existence. and that certain re- which is to be given. All this of course 
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